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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
WILLIAM CROUCH AND HIS TIMES. 
“‘ Holiness hath something of God in it, and there- 


fore it must needs’ be a victorious and triumphant 
thing.”—Harrcuirre (Seventeenth Century). 


. . «The father of William Crouch, a 
well-to-do yeoman of Penton, near Andover, 
died whilst hig children were young; but,they 
were carefully brought up by their mother, 
who would often call them around her for 
prayer. William Crouch was born in 1628 ; 
in consequence of the Civil Wars the family 
removed from place to place, and this re- 
sulted in the loss of the greater part of the 
property left him by his father, and alao of 
some of the educational advantages which he 
might otherwise have enjoyed. At the age 
of eighteen he went to London, and bound 
himself apprentice to a tradesman in Corn- 
hill. He was no stranger to the visitations 
of God’s mercy, which preserved him from 
many temptations. Longing for more spirit- 
ual enlightenment he went to hear such 
reachers as were most extolled by his relig- 
ious friends; he took notes of their sermons, 
and on returning to his home at Cornhill his 
heart ‘was often so stirred that he would re- 
tire alone for prayer. Yet—like many others 
in this day also—he little thought how near 
God was to his seeking soul. “Alas! I did 
not know,” he writes, “that these visitations 
were as a Hand held forth, or as the star 
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the Wise Men followed, until er came 
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where the child Jesus—given for the Saviour 
—was.” With so dim a knowledge as yet of 
this Saviour, it is no wonder that temptation 
was sometimes too strong for him; but his 
loving Lord did not fail to follow him in his 
wanderings with conviction and reproof. 


It was not until he was about eight-and- 
twenty that he went to some of the meetings 
of Friends, although his mother and sisters 
had already united themselves to them. 
Many stories of this people had reached Wil- 
liam Crouch; but he writes, “ When I heard 
for myself the testimony of truth declared, it 
was to my outward ear as a very lovely song. 
But I felt not the power working in my heart 
until it pleased the Almighty to touch it 
therewith. Then, oh, then, I saw my 
woful state (although it was in a form of re- 
ligion as aforesaid), and that salvation is only 
in and through Christ Jesus.” Even whilst 
writing of fiery trials within, he says that his 
object is to encourage others to believe that 
the Lord is the same through all generations, 
“His design the same to all the sons and 
daughters of men, blessed be His holy arm of 
power over all for ever.” 

At the age of thirty-one, when a widower 
with two children, William Crouch married 
Ruth Brown. Five years earlier, when only 
sixteen, she was one of the very small num- 
ber who embraced the views of Friends, 
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shortly before the memorable visit paid to 
London in 1654 by Francis Howgill and 
Edward Burrough, the first Friends who 
publicly preached in the Metropolis. When 
one day walking “in the fields” towards 
Stepney, she overtook Isabel Buttery, and 
another Friend from the north of England, 
who were engaged in distributing an address 
written by George Fox, “To all that would 
know the way to the Kingdom; whether they 
be in Forms, without Forms, or got above 
Forms.” Looking earnestly at the young 

irl, and perhaps struck by the expression of 

er countenance, or instinctively attracted 
to her as holy souls so often are by anything 
at all akin to themselves in others, Isabel 
Buttery gave her one of these pamphlets; 
and we learn that “in the reading thereof 
she was convinced of the Truth.” She now 
eagerly went to meetings held by these 
Friends—and in which they sometimes spoke 
a few words-—at Robert Dring’s in Watling 
Street, and Simon Dring’s in Moorfields. 
On these occasions she met with Ann Downer, 
who afterwards became the wife of George 
Whitehead, and whose labors as a minister 
of the Gospel were greatly blessed. 

These gatherings were very small, only two 
or three men being present, one of whom was 
Amos Stoddart who had left the parliament- 
ary army in which he held the rank of Cap- 
tain, and had cast in his lot with the Qua- 
kers. Some six before this time he had, 
when at Mansfield, entered what George Fox 
describes as “a great meeting of professors 
who were discoursing of the blood of Christ.” 
“ Do ye not see the biood of Christ?” George 
Fox exclaimed; “see it in your hearts, to 
sprinkle your hearts and consciences from 
dead works to serve the living God?” But 
these professors, probably preferring: their 
own convenient theories, tried to silence him 
with many words. But Captain Stoddart’s 
heart had been penetrated, and he cried out, 
“Let the youth speak! Hear the youth 
speak |” * 

But soon meetings of a different character 
were held in London; for. when Francis 
Howgill and Edward Burrough, endued with 

wer from on high, arrived there, “things 

n”—as Sewell says—‘to have another 
face, for they laid hold of all opportunities 
































* George Fox repeatedly mentions Amos Stod- 
dart as being one of his companions, apparently in 
Gospel Scrvice. In 1670 he writes: ‘When I was 
come to Enfield I went first to visit Amos Stoddart 
who lay very weak and almost speechless I was 
moved to tell him he had been faithful as a man 
and faithful to God; and that the immortal seed of 
life was his crown. Many more words I was moved 
to speak to him, though I was then so weak I was 
hardly able to stand. And within a few days after 
Amos died.” 
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they could light on to preach the Gospel.” 
When the time came for their departure to 
Ireland, a farewell meeting was appointed at 
the house of Robert Dring. “At which time,” 
writes William Crouch, “there was great 
brokenness of heart, and the melting power 
of God was amongst them, which caused great 
sorrow, and abundance of tears to flow from 
the eyes of many tender plants. There are 
yet living, at the penning hereof, who were 
then and there present who do in a fresh re- 
membrance give thanks and praise to God.” 


Whilst Francis Hovgill and Edward Bur- 


rough were in Ireland, in 1654, several other 
Friends were constrained to visit London 
and freely publish the glad ‘tidings which 
had brought peace to their own souls. Of 
this number was Thomas Aldbam, of Warns- 
worth. Hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousnees, unsatisfied by all the religious teach- 
ing he had earnestly availed himself of, he 
“waited as alone” until, in 1€51, George 
Fox visited Yorkshire, and from his lips he 
heard the message which effectually brought 
him to Christ. 
he had so long sought once found, he hesi- 
tated not to lay the good gifts of his “ strength 
and substance” at His feet, henceforth to 
glory only in being His loyal subject, faithful 
servant, and valiant soldier. 


And the Saviour for whom 


“ Be not God ever seeking 
But strive at last to find,’— 


says a German hymn writer :— 


“For he who yet is seeking, 
Labors and works uphill ; 
He who hath found rejoiceth, — 
Rejoiceth and works still.” 


7 * e e . . 


Persecution was soon Thomas Aldham’s 


lot. A year later, through the influence of a 
clergyman of Warnsworth, he was taken from 


his wife and young family and committed to 
the prison in York Castle, where he was con- 
fined two years and a half, and meanwhile 
deprived of some of his property. His own 
sufferings deepened his pity for his persecuted 
brethren, and, in company with Anthony 
Pearson, he accomplished the arduous task of 
going through most of the gaols in England, 
to procure copies of the commitments of 
Friends, in order to lay them before Oliver 
Cromwell, who had refused to believe in the 
extent to which the persecution had been car- 
ried. He died in 1660; his wife, Mary Ald- 
ham—to whom George Fox had also been a 
bearer of glad tidings—surviving him only 
three months. “Given up in all things to 
God’s disposing,” her remembrance, we read, 
was “sweet, and her name was recorded 
amongst the faithful of God’s people.” It 
seems she was a minister, in which capacity 
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her husband visited many parts of Great 
Britain. ° 
The renewed labors of Francis Howgill 
and Edward Burrough in London, on their re- 
turn, were great, and bore abundant fruit to 
the glory of God; and His Spirit was poured 
out, alike on sons and daughters, who also 
became faithful witnesses for Christ. A large 
number of meetings, often held in private 
houses, were opened in the city and its neigh- 
borhood; and William Crouch writes of 
how “The Lord, in a plentiful manner, did 
shower down his blessings and favors, 
by sending many of His messengers to visit 
them, to water and refresh His plantation 
that they may grow and flourish, and bring 
forth fruit to His praise.” Amongst these 
ministers were George Whitehead, William 
Dewsbury, Stephen Crisp, John Crook and 
Richard Farnsworth, a convert of George 
Fox, who had not long before been released 
from a year’s imprisonment at Banbury. 
Josiah Coale writes of his service for God 
being very large, and says that “ although a 
man of great abilities he was willing to be 
emptied of his own wisdom, and to suffer the 
loss of all worldly reputation that he might 
win Christ Jesus, and be found His servant 
clothed with the righteousness of faith.” 
Richard Farnsworth’s home was at Balby, 
Yorkshire, and some of his earliest ministe- 
rial labors were in that county. In a letter 
written only a year atter he first met with 
George Fox, he says: “I have gone through 
much since I was with you; but J found 
Lord exceeding large to me.” He then writes 
of how the power of the Lord was much 
manifested at Stanley, where very many were 
wrought on. At Wakefield he was, on the 
following day, soon surrounded by a crowd, 
whom he addressed in the market-place. He 
alludes to the wife of one Captain Siddall, 
who exclaimed: “ This is the power of God ;” 
and to a Dr. Hodgson, who was “shaken a 
little and very loving.” The latter received 
Richard Farnsworth and his companions into 
his house, where as many persons:as could 
effect an entrance followed. Richard Farns- 
worth says: “I was drawn forth much to 
speak unto them. They wondered at the 
work of the Lord.” He stood on a table and 
addressed them with great power. “They 
were all silent,” he adds, “ and very attentive 
to hear me for a long time. Bat at 
night, when we came out of the town, the 
devil did rage amongst them—his kingdom 
being so struck at—so that they stoned us; 
stones flew as fast as bullets in a battle; but 
the Lord did carry everyones above it, that not 
so much as one received any harm, but all 
were made to rejoice.” He then refers toa 
short visit, with some other Friends, to Man- 


tov, where they found “many dear hearts,” 
and where the power of the Lord was much 
manifested. “So” [he adds] “I see the Lord 
glorify Himself every way to His own praise ; 
but the world is all on fire. I am much 
threatened of my life, but I fear not what 
man cao do. I hear that there are warrants 
eut against me. Ah! dear hearts, be valiant. 
The Lord rides on triumphantly ; ever praised 
be His name.” 

After much diligent labor in the ministry 
and much suffering from severe persecution, 


.| Richard Farnsworth died in London in 1666. 


“God hath been mighty with me,” was hia 
dying testimony, “and His power and pre- 
sence hath encompassed me all along. God 
hath appeared for the owning of my testi- 
mony, and hath broken in upon me as a 
flood, and I am filled with His love more 
than I am able to express. And God has 
really appeared to us; if God himself had 
come down and spoken as a man, He could 
not have spoken more clear to us than He 
hath done by the many testimonies from Hea- 
ven in His people. Therefore I beseech you, 
Friends, here, of this City of London, whether 
I live or die, be you faithful to your testi- 
mony God hath committed to you.”’ 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God,” not merely “ good in every- 
thing,” but God: and, far more than as the 
God of nature; recognizing Him most of all 
in His manifestations to their own souls—the 
reality of which no power on earth or in hell 
could make them doubt; whilst they rejoice 
to find Him also in their fellow-believers, 
and, like Richard Farnsworth, feel that He 
does at times speak clearly to them by “ many 


testimonies from Heaven in His people.” * 
To be continued. 





THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY OF BURLING- 
TON, N. J. 

It was our privilege to listen to an address 
by Henry Armitt Brown, on the occasion of 
the Bi-Centennial celebration of the settle- 
ment of the city of Burlington, N. J. A 
friend has since kindly sent us the printed 
address, which appeard on the 14th inst. in 
the Enterprise. 

‘Necessarily made up, as it is, of allusions to 
the rise of the Society of Friends, their labors 
and sufferings, and the religious conviction, 
which prompted them to leave their comforta- 
ble homes and cross the ocean to a wilderness 
land, not, as the speaker said, to escape per- 
secution, but “for the sake of those who 
should come after,” we think it cannot but be 
interesting to our readers. 








A; 


~ The times were ri 
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It is seldom that so fitting an occasion of- 
fers for presenting to a large and promiscuous 
audience, the claims of those we call “Our 
Early Friends” to respect, admiration and 
love. The address occupied an hour 
and a half, and was listened to with absorbed 
attention. Many eyes were moistened as the 
speaker described, in feeling words and tones, 
the noble self-sacrifice of those who were will- 
ing to lay down their lives for their friends. 

We have made copious extracts of those 
portions which have more than a local interest. 

After a brief allusion to the disturbed state 
of religious feeling in England, as the cause 
which led to the settlement of Friends in this 
country, he thus sums it up. “ Forgetful of 
the truth that all cannot think alike, mixing 
essentials and non-essentials in blind confu- 
sion, and armed with the cant and loose 
learning of the day, men went forth to con- 
troversy as the knights errant of an earlier 
and more chivalric, but not more zealous age, 
went forth to battle. Each sect became a 
political party, and every party a religious 
sect. Each in its turn, according to its power, 
persecuted the others, and all united to per- 
secute the Quakers.” He then proceeded. 

“T have no time to-day to describe the rise 
of the Society of Friends. Considered only 
asa political event and in its bearing upon 
the struggle for civil and religious liberty, it 
is astrange chapter in the history of progress, 
and it is one of peculiar glories of those whom 
the world calls Quakers, that without justice 
to their achievements such a history would be 
incomplete. It was in the midst of the stormi- 
est years of the civil war that George Fox 
began his ministry. An humble youth watch- 
ing his flocks by night in the fields of Not- 
tingham he had heard, as he believed, the 
voice of God within him and seen afar off 
thestar that was to become the beacon of his 
chosen people, That light shining imparti- 
ally on all; that voice speaking to the hearts 
of all alike; God and the soul of man in 
close communion—the Creator and the kum- 
blest of His creatures face to face—here was 
at last the scheme of a spiritual democracy 
striving to lead all men in a single pathway 
and unite the nations under the same promise 
of salvation. A mystery, even to himeelf, 
and believing that he was divinely appointed, 
Fox went forth to preach to his countrymen 
the new gospel founded on freedom of con- 
science, purity of life and the equality of man. 
for such a mission. The 
public mind was like tinder, and the fire that 
came from the lips of the young enthusiast 
soon set England in a blaze. The people 


flocked to hear him and his enemies became 
alarmed. Here was not only a new religious 
creed, but a dangeroue political doctrine. Here 
was an idea that once embodied in a sect, 
would strike a blow at caste and privilege 
and shake the very foundations of society. 
But nothing availed to tie the tongue of Fox or 
cool the fervor of his spirit. Threatened, 
fined and beaten, he turned neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. O.ten imprisoned, 
he was released only to set forth again un- 
daunted. 

“His followers rapidly increased, and the 
sober yeomanry of England began to aban- 
don all and fellow him. At Cromwell’s death 
the Quakers were already a numerous people. 
At the Restoration they had grown to dan- 
gerous proportions. Obnoxious naturally to 
all parties, there were reasops why they in- 
curred especial hatred. Their refusal to 
fight, to pay tithes, or taxes for the repairs of 
churches, or acknowledge the authority of 
the priesthood, their determination to worshi 
God publicly and proclaim the truth abroad, 
aroused the hatred of the Church, angered all 
other sects,and brought against them the 
penalties of the existing law, while their 
simple but unwavering determination not to 
take off their hats, ‘ not for want of courtesy,” 
as they said, but as a symbol of their belief in 
man’s equality, gained for them the tuspi- 
cious hostility of those whose privileges such 
a principle would utterly destroy. 

“Against them, therefore, was directed the 
vengeance of all parties and of every sect. 
Under all governments it was the same, and 
the Quaker met with even worse treatment 
from the Puritan government of New Eng- 
land than he had received from either the 
stern Republican of Cromwell’s time or the 
gay Courtier of the Restoration. Though 
his hand was lifted against no man, all men’s 
were laid heavily on him. Everywhere he 
was exposed to persecution and nowhere un- 
derstood. His religion was called fanaticism ; 
his courage, stubbornness; his frugality, 
avarice ; his simplicity, ignorance ; his piety, 
hypocrisy ; his freedom, infidelity, his con- 
scientiousness, rebellion. In England the 
statutes against Dissenters, and every law that 
could be twisted for the purpose, were vigor- 
ously enforced against him. Special ones 
were enacted for his benefit, and even Charles 
II., from whose restoration they, in common 
with all men, expected some relief—good- 
natured Charles, who in general found it as 
hard to hate his enemies as to remember his 
friends; too indolent, for the most part, 
either to keep his word or lose his temper— 
took the trouble to exclude the Quakers by 
name from all indulgence. During the Long 
Parliament, under the Protectorate, at the 
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Restoration—for more than thirty years— 
they were aye to persecution, fined, 
turned out of doors, mobbed, stoned, beaten, 
set in the stocks, crowded in gaols in summer 
and kept in foul dungeons, without fire, in 
the winter time, to be released at last and sold 
into colonial bondage. But, though they 
fought no fight, they kept the faith. What- 
ever history may record of their lives; what- 
ever learning may think of their attainments ; 
whatever philosophy may say of their intel- 
ligence ; whatever theology may hold about 
their creed ; whatever judgment a calmer pos- 
terity, in the light of a higher civilization 
and a freer age, may pass upon their actions, 
none can deny that they were men who sought 
the faith with zeal, believed with sincerity, 
met danger with courage and bore suffering 
with extraordinary fortitude. Gould had no 
power to seduce, nor arms to frighten them. 
‘ They are a people,’ said the great Protector, 
‘whom I cannot win with gifts, honors, offices or 
places.’ Dragged from their assemblies, they 
returned ; their meeting-houses torn down, 
they gathered on the ruins. Armed men dis- 

rsed them, and they came together again. 

heir enemies ‘ took shovels to throw rubbish 

















Nottingham ! 
braver words than these! 
your Parliament send back for answer soldiers 
with pikes and muskets to drive you out into 
the street ? Go forth content! What if your 
brethren languish and die in the gaol? 


same dungeons and houses of correction, and 
their straw and nasty holes and prisons, that 
they may not die as many of the b 

dead already. For we are willing to lay down 
our lives for our brethren and to take their 
sufferings upon us that you would inflict on 
them. 
bodies, which we freely tender to you, for our 
friends that are now in prison for speaking the 
truth in several places; for not paying tithes ; 
for not swearing ; for wearing their hats; for 
being accounted as vagrants; for visiting 
friends, and for things of a like nature. We, 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, being a 
sufficient number, are waiting in Westminster 
Hall for an answer from you to us, to answer 
our tenders and to manifest our love to our 
friends and to stop the wrath and judgment 
from coming to our enemies.’ 


rethren are 


And if you will receive our 


“ Well done, disciple of the shoemaker of 
No prince or king ever spoke 
What matter if 


ou 


shall not long be parted. Whatif the times 
be troubled and nights of eorrow follow days 
of suffering ? They cannot last forever. What 
if the Heathen rage and the swords of the 
wicked be drawn against you? The 
within you they cannot take away. The 
world may note you little and history keep 
no record of your life. Your kindred may 
pass you by in silence and your name be un- 
remembered by your children. No man may 
know your resting place. But what of that? 
You have done one of those things that en- 
nobled humanity—and by One, at least, who 
saw it, you will not be unrewarded nor for- 
gotten !” 

















on them, and they stood elose together, will- 

» ing to be buried alive witnessing the Lord.’ 
And when in one of their darkest hours their 

comrades lay languishing in prison, the rest 

marched in procession to Westminster Hall 

to offer themselves to Parliament as hostages 

for their brethren. I know of few things in 

the history of the English race more noble 

than this act. No poet has made it the sub- 

ject of his eulogy, and even the historians of 

civil and religious liberty have passed it by. 

But surely never did the groined arches of 

| that ancient hall look down upon a nobler 
spectacle. They had seen many a more splen- 


id and brilliant one, but none more honor- To be continued. 





able than this. They had looked down on 
halls and banquets and coronations and the 
trial of a king, but never, since they were 
hewn from their native oak, did they behold 
a sight more honorable to human nature than 
that of these humble Quakers grouped below. 
‘They had rung with the most elegant voices 
that ever spoke the English tongue, but never 
heard before such words as these. Let me 
repeat them here today, for amongst them 
those that spoke them were men that founded 
Burlington: ‘In love to our brethren,’ they 
say to Parliament, ‘that lie in prisons aod 
houses of correction and dungeons, and many 
in fetters and irons, and have been cruelly 
beat by the cruel gaolzrs, and many have 
‘been persecuted to death and have died in 
prisons and many lie sick and weak in prison 
| and on straw ’—we ‘do offer up our bodies 


and selves to you, for to put as lambs into the 





REMEMBER, however, after all there is a 


danger of depending too much upon means, 


as well as of too much neglecting them. 
Forget not that the Spirit of God must be our 
helper. Neither friends, nor minister, nei- 
ther reading nor hearing, no, nor even the 
Bible itself, must lead you away from your 
dependence on the Holy Spirit of God.— 
John Angell James. 


eee + 


THE GOSPEL OF KINDNESS—THE ENDURING 
MIGHT OF GENTLENESS. 


Dean Stanley says: It cannot be too often 
remarked that kindness is one of the virtues 
which hardly ever fails to produce an effect ; 
kindness “in season and out of season;”’ 
kindness which is in every one’s power. 
How very much the wheels of life would be 


id 
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smoothed, how very much every one would 
add to the sum total of human happiness, if 
every ome were to take hold of the many op- 

rtunities which every situation offers to be 

ind, courteous, easy and agreeable towards 
the chance travelers that he meets in his 
journeys—towards the chance sufferers that 
he comes across! It is never forgotten. 
The boy at school never forgets the kindness 
of an elder schoolfellow. The poor, solitary 
and wayworn man or woman never forgets 
the pressure of a kind, feeling hand, the 
glance of a loving, sympathetic eye. “A 
cup of cold water ” given semueniiiy at the 
right moment, will indeed not “lose its re- 
ward.” Think of this, all those who are 
concerned in the movements backwards and 
forwards which make England, and we may 
almost say the whole civilized world, at this 
season of the year, a world of travelers, a 
descent and ascent from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
from Jericho to Jerusalem. Railway of- 
ficials, how very much you can ease the bur. 
den and soften the difficulties of some help- 
less solitary creature, by speaking a kind 
word to him, by showing him the way, by 
telling him what he ought to do in the hurry 
and confusion of our multitudinous railway 
stations! Policemen'‘in our great cities, how 
very much you can and do ennoble your ex- 
cellent vocation by a readiness to guide, by a 
willingness to give informatiop, by the 
friendly hand or encouraging word in the 
crossing of the streets,-by the unceasing vigi- 
lance to avert every kind of rqughness or dis- 
order in the vast area of your multiplied 
callings! Cabmen, in taking up or setting 
down some suffering woman or child, how 
much in the course of the day you may add 
to their comfort and your own happiness by 
gentleness instead of rudeness, by courtesy 
instead of harshness! Servants, officials, 
passers-by in our great public buildings, 
what a pleasure you can give to all who come 
through this or any like resort, by making 
them feel that they are welcome and at home ; 
what a delight you can impart by a word of 
instruction, or warning, or advice! Travel- 
ers, whoever you be—Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans, here or abroad—how far and wide you 
may make your own good influence and the 
good fame of your country extend by an 
agreeable turn given to some traveling dis 
aster, by not pressing hard on your sith 
in a crowded vehicle, by giving place to those 
who are weaker or less befriended than your- 
selves, by extending to those around you, or 
who come within the reach of your notice, 
any protection which your superior wealth, 
or strength, or health may have put in your 
possession! The “presence of mind” to 
catch these opportunities of diffusing Chris- 


tian kindness is one of the graces which we 
should value as among the most valuable of 
God’s gifts, which we should endeavor to 
strengthen by prayer, by habit, by remem- 
bering that God, in whose presence we are, 1s 
ever requiring of us the special frame of mind 
which makes us ever “ present” with Him, 
and ever “ present” to the call of our fellow- 
creatures.— Telegraph. 





Let Nature be your teacher ! 

Sweet is the love that.Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous form of things 
We murder to dissect. 

Enough of science and of art: 
Let go those barren leaves ! 

Come forth ; and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 

— Wordsworth. 





Moratitry AND RELIGION.—The moral 
idea; the idea of right, of duty; and the 
sense of the obligation of the virtues,—I cal? 
this religious ; I know it is often called “ only 
moral.” But if by moral be meant anythin 
deeper than mere custom or habit or externa 
good behavior; if it go down to principles 
and laws felt to be of a creation and an obli- 
gation superior to human will, then we are in 
the realm of the invisible, the eternal, in 
the realm of religion. Therefore I call 
righteousness an essential part of religion. 
To some men, who have little of devout sen- 
timent, or who have speculative difficulties 
about belief in God, or in a God, morals or 
righteousness is the substance of their reli- 
gion; and, if it gives a sacred sanction and 
an immutable ground of nobleness to their 
lives, it is truly a religion. To the devout 
mind, the sentiment and idea of right be- 
come identified with the will of God. Obe- 
dience to the law of our own being is obedi- 
ence to his law: his service is therefore per- 
fect freedom, and finds its sacred sanction in 
likeness to him.— Samuel Longfellow. 





THE only way to be faithful in anything 
is to be faithful ineverything. The only way 
to be faithful in great things is to be faithful 
in small thinge. When I was in college I 
engaged a countryman to bring me a load of 


is- | wood in November, at a certain price. No- 


vember came, and the price of wood had 
risen ; but, on the appointed day, my man 
arrived. I congratulated him on his punc- 
tuality. “ Yes,” he said, “I could have had 
two dollars more per cord for my wood at 
home, but I had promised to bring it to you, 
and so I said I shall be a poor sort of a fel- 
low if my word is not worth two dollars.” —J. 
F. Clarke. 
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.and experienced a keen delight in its varied 
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CaicaGo, Itu., Twelfth mo. 10th, 1877. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

In my readings I frequently meet with lit- 
tle items of so much interest to me that I 
think they would interest many of my friends 
who may be situated perhaps remotely, and 
probably have not access to the many sources 
of information that dwellers in towns and 
cities have. 

I am not ignorant of the various resources 
they have for p!easure in nature all around 
them. I have lived in and loved the country, 








ship especially interested me. The thought 
of silent worship is quige new to me. I have 
often thought that [ should like some such 
thing in a prayer meeting, for so many per- 
sons seem to pray and speak to make the 
meeting go. But, do you find that your sys- 
tem in any way reaches your ideal? Doesn’t 
it also become in a degree formal? I have 
long thought that the thought of worship was 
going from our Sunday services, and we go to 
hear what the man has to say, and expect a 
carefully- prepared paper, more literary than 
religious.’ 

So we find people reaching out toward the 
true worship. How shall we answer their 
question, “ Doesn’t your form become for- 
mal?” Alas! in humility my heart responds 
in the affirmative. We will all doubtless 
plead more or less guilty. Let us ask our- 
selves the question, Whose fault is it ? Simply 
our own. We can only answer for ourselves, 
and in our hands is the remedy. Worship is 
going out of the heart toward God. Do not 
let us prostitute our blessed privilege of social 
silent worship to anything less high. Not 
that I would intimate that true gospel minis- 
try has not its place just as truly as silent 
worship, only let us not lose the higher fea- 
ture of our meetings, for I believe the former 
must follow the latter. 

I feel like repeating here a sentiment ex- 
pressed some years ago by a clergyman of 
England; “For my part, I conscientiously 
believe that there is more of the spirit of true 
religion in the idolatry that kneels in mis- 
taken, though heartfelt gratitude, to a sculp- 
tured image, than in the deliberate mockery 
which sends up solemn sounds from thought- 
, ; less tongues. This is a rock of temptation 
Do silent rise.” which the Quakers have avoided in dispens- 

One of the items I allude to is the closing | ing with the inspiration of song; they at least 
expression in the sermon of a Methodist min- | shun its abuses, and if they really succeed in 
ister, delivered recently in this city. He is | filling their hour with intense religious medi- 
an earnest, consecrated, spiritual man, has a|tation and spiritual communion—if, from 
large congregation, comprising all classes, | their still retreat, the waves of this boisterous 
from the richest to the rest, and is well | world are excluded, and send hither no dis- 
beloved, I believe, by all who know him. | turbing—if no calculations of interest and no 
His charity is so broad that he fellowships | sanguine plans are there prosecuted, and no 
with any one in whose heart he recognizes the | hopes, nor fears, nor regrets, nor triumphs, 
Divine image, be he Jew or Catholic, or so- | nor recollections, nor any other flowers that 
called infidel. He said he did not propose in | grow this side the grave are gathered and 
the coming year to deliver to his congrega-| pressed to the bosom on the margin of these 
tion writter and prepared sermons, but should | quiet waters ; if, in short, the very silence of 
endeavor togive extempore those things which | the scene is not too much for the feeble heart 
appeared to him as he walked with his heart | of man, which, if deprived of the stay of exter- 
open toward God and his fellow-men, and | nal things, will either fall back upon itself or 
would preach only as he might feel led by the | else will rove to the world’s end to expend its 
Holy Spirit. restless activity in a field of chaotic imagin- 

In a letter recently received from one of | ings—if, I say, the Quakers are so happy as 
my Unitarian friends, to whom I sent a few | to escape these perils, together with the seduc- 
of our leaflets, she says: “I was very much | tions to vanity which music and preaching 
intevested in the leaflets; the manner of wor- | present, then must their worship be the purest 










































aspects. I know that a heart in harmony 
with nature and its Author may rise above 
the world and its confused strife, and experi- 
ence a joy and satisfaction scarcely imag- 
ined by those who have always lived sur- 
rounded with people. But the hermit age 
and idea have passed. We feel that, as fol- 
lowers of Him who loved the world, we owe 
a duty to humanity, and it behooves us not 
only to be good, which is first, but to do good 
as we have opportunity. I believe the So- 
ciety of Friends in its rise was far in advance 
of the age, but I frequently hear and read 
sentiments from unexpected sources which 
ive evidence, I think, that the Christian 
hurch, which is confined to no sect, is grad- 
ually struggling toward the pure Truth. And 
I rejoice in all such signs. My acquaintance 
with people of various denominations, and of 
no religious name, confirms me in the belief 
that 
‘There is a wondrous structure, unseen, holy, 
Forming without hands in the noiseless skies, 
Whose lofty walls built out of spirits lowly, 
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of all worships, and their absence of forms 
be the perfection of aj] forms.” 

Does it not lie in our power to make it the 
— of all forms? The Master of assem- 

lies is not lacking on His part. 

At the risk of making my letter too long I 
will close, by quoting one of the tributes to 
Whittier, published in the Literary World, 
Boston, on his 70th birthday, which occurred 
recently ; the author signs himself “C. M.” 

“When I was a young man, trying to get 
an education, I went about the country ped- 
dling sewing silk to help myself through col- 
lege, and one Saturday night found me at 
Amesbury, a stranger and without a lodging- 
place. It happened that the first house at 
which I called was Whittier’s, and he him- 
self came tothe door. On hearing my request, 
he said that he was very sorry that he could 
not keep me, but it was Quarterly Meeting, 
and his house was full. He, however, took 
the trouble to show me to a neighbor’s, where 
he left me. But that did not wholly suit his 
idea of hospitality, for in the course of the 
evening he made his appearance, saying that 
it had occurred to him that he could sleep on 
a lounge and give up his own bed to me— 
which it is, perhaps, needless to say was not 
allowed. But this was not all. The next 
morning he came again, with the suggestion 
that I might perhaps like to attend meeting, 
inviting me to go with him, and he gave me 
a seat next himself. The meeting lasted an 
hour, during which there was not a word 
spoken by anyone. We all sat in silence that 
length of time, then all rose, shook hands and 
dispersed ; and I remember it as one of the 
best meetings I ever attended.” 

Blessed privilege, bequeathed to us to meet 
where our feet may tread 

“The quiet aisles of prayer.” 


Let us prize it. H. A. P. 





THE every-day cares and duties which men 
call drudgery are the weights and counter- 
ises of the clock of time, giving its pendu- 
um a true vibration, and its hands a regular 
motion, and when they cease to hang upon 
the wheels the pendulum no longer swings, 
the hands no longer move, the clock stands 
still.— Longfellow. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Quite a number of Friends (11 in all) went 
out from the city yesterday morning to sit 
with the little band that meet in Schuylkill 
Meeting-house, and attend the Circular Meet- 
ing to be held in the afternoon. The day was 
unusually fine for the season, and so warm 
that it was necessary to keep the door open. 

The morning meeting was, indeed, small, 
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but there was felt to be a peeing to the 
Fountain of Life. In the afternoon the large 
end of the house was comfortably filled, the 
upper galleries only being empty. A num- 
ber of Friends from “the Valley ” were with 
us. The meeting was orderly, and all seemed 
glad of the opportunity of being present and 
hearing the spoken word. The plain and 
simple truths of the Gospel were earnestly 
and faithfully expounded, and it is believed 
that a better understanding of Friends’ views 
was gained by the manner in which they were 
presented. 

The kindness and hospitality of the mem- 
bers of these small and remote meetings is 
proverbial, and the pleasure it gives them to 
have their brethren and sisters visit them 
should be encouragement to theee more fre- 
quently to go among them in Gospel love. R. 

Twelfth mo. 17th, 1877. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1877. 


THE Revival or TrapE.—It is cause for 
rejoicing that there appears to be a gradual 
but steady resumption of work at many of 
the great industrial centres of our State, and 
it is pleasant to see the smoke from the fur- 
naces curling up into the air once more, for 
it gives promise of employment to the idle, 
and food for their needy families. 

If the straits, to which the long stagnation 
in the iron trade reduced the workmen, have 
served their hard but useful purpose, there 
will be, in the returning prosperity, a more 
economic expenditure of wages, and a stronger 
desire to lay by some portion of what is earned. 

He who spends all he earns when work is 
plenty has no resource but to beg or starve 
when no work is to be had. Ina country 
like our own, where the products of the earth 
are varied and bountiful, it is quite possible, 
with economy and a little wise forethought, to 
provide plenty of good wholesome food at a 
comparatively small outlay; but there must be 
a steady purpose to leave the earliest fruits 
and vegetables for the tables of the rich. 

There are very many working people still 
unemployed iu our cities and larger towns. 

When the busy wheels of industry begin to 
turn it takes time to set the whole train in 
motion ; the propelling force is felt all along 
the line though, tothe outermost verge, but 
before the builder can construct, the furnace 
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and the furge must do their part, and before 
the merchant there must be plowing and reap- 
ing, spinning and weaving. 

So intimate are the relations of trade and 
industry, and so necessary to the revival of 
the one are the successful operations of the 
other that no permanent prosperity can be 
established until the furnace fires are lighted 
and the whirr of the manufacturer’s wheel 
breaks the monotony of inaction. 





CxHoIcE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—Among the 
many beautiful books which herald the comr- 
ing of the season of gifts and happy reunions, 
our atiention has been called to a little volume 
prepared by William D. Howells, of Boston, 
which introduces to the present time two rep- 
resentative men of the seventeenth century, 
Edward Lord Herbert and Thomas Ellwood. 

Of the first of these it is enough to say 
that he was a noble and a courtier of the 
time of James I and Charles I, and that he 
had a very wide experience of the most dis- 
tinguished and elevated society of his time, 
both in England and in other lands. He is 
a representative of the “last phase of chiv- 
alry, the essence of which lingered in his 
heart and influenced his conduct, while his 
daring intellect questioned the highest things, 
and infinitely removed him from medieval- 
ism. He was of the cosmopolitan nobility.” 


Ellwood was of the new dispensation, 
which turned seriously away from the vani- 
ties of life, bidding men form themselves on 
Christ’s example, and find their Divine Mas- 
ter enthroned in the soul, as its leader, guide 
and governor. Howells believes that the 
sect of Ellwood “goes forward to an early 
extinction, but that its animating spirit can 
never die out of the world; it must prevail, 
and rule at last. The courtier is picturesque 
and romantic, in a degree which takes the 
artistic sense with keen delight: the Quaker 
is good and beautiful, with a simple right- 
eousness that comforts and strengthens the 
soul.” 

It is pleasant to read Lord Herbert’s care- 
ful and circumstantial account of his educa- 
tion, and his precepts in regard to what a 
gentleman should and should not do; and 





we see much that is wise and amiable as well 
as much that the light of the present time 
perceives to be fallacious or fantastic. 

About 1600 Herbert went to London and 
was presented at the court of Elizabeth, at- 
tracting the favorable notice of this great 
princess, now near the close of her life. 

A few years later, after the accession of 
James I, he visited the continent, and lived 
for a time the life of a wandering cavalier. 
Like a story of mythic adventure does the 
brief narrative of Lord Herbert read; and 
as we proceed a realizing sense is gained of 
the kind of delights from which William 
Penn turned away in his youth, and which 
the stern Puritans of the Commonwealth 
deemed at variance with true Christian man- 
liness. But the accomplished and generous 
knight had so Jarge a fund of internal virtue, 
of strong resolution and manly philosophy, 
that even in an age of mistaken and barba- 
rous gallantry, of absurd and false glory, he 
could see that there was a nobler and better 
life than that of the romantic duellist.. Valor 
and military activity characterized his youth, 
business of state his middle life, while con- 
templation and literary labors occupied his 
closing life. — 

Of the religious belief of this accomplished 
man, who was accounted a skeptic by the 
bigots of his day, we gain some idea from the 


_| prayer which he is said to have used daily : 


“O God! Thou, by whose power and wis- 
dom all things at first were made, and by 
whose providence and goodness they are con- 
tinued and preserved, still behold, from Thy 
everlasting dwelling above, me Thy creature 
and inhabitant of this lower world, who, from 
this valley of change and corruption, lifting 
up heart and eyes to Thee, his eternal God 
and Creator, does here acknowledge and con- 
fess these manifold blessings, these vast gifts 
bestowed on me; as, namely, that before I 
yet was, when I could neither know nor con- 
sent to be great and good, Thy eternal provi- 
dence had ordained me this being, by which 
I was brought into this world a living, free 
and reasonable creature, not senseless or brut- 
ish, but capable of seeing and understanding 
Thy wondrous works herein, and not only so, 
but of using and enjoying them in that plen- 
tiful measure wherein they have been hith- 
erto afforded me. O Lord, with all humble- 
neas I confess that, were there no other pledge 
of Thy favor than this alone, it were more 
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than any of Thy creatures in this life can 
possibly deserve. 

“But Thy mercies go farther yet. Thou 
hast not only made me know and partake 
Thy works, but hast suffered me to love Thee 
for the blessings showed us in them. I say, 
Thou hast admitted frail dust and ashes to 
so high a dignity ae to love Thee, the infinite 
and eternal beauty; and not only disdainest 
it not, but acceptest, yea, and rewardest the 
same: and whence can this come but from 
Thy everlasting goodness, which, had it not 
vouchsafed to love me first, I could not have 
had the po (than which man has no 
greater) of loving Thee again. Yet here Thy 
mercies stay not. Thou hast not only given 
me to know and love Thee, but hast written 
in my heart a desire even to imitate and be 
like Thee (as far as in this frail flesh I may), 
and not only so, but in many ways enabled 
me to the performance of it. And from 
hence, Lord, with how much comfort do I 
learn the high estate I received in my crea- 
tion, as being formed in Thine own similitude 
. and likeness. But, O Lord, Thy mercies 
(for they are infinite) are not bounded even 
here. Thou hast, then, not only given me the 
means of knowing, loving and imitating Thee 
in this: life, but hast given me the ambition 
of knowing, loving and imitating Thee after 
this life, and for that purpose hast begua in 
me a desire of happiness, yea, of eternal bliss, 
and from thence proceeded to give me hope, 
and not only so, but also faith, which does 
promise and assure me that since this desire 
can come from none but Thee, nothing Thou 
doest can be in vain.” 


After the autobiography of Edward Lord 
Herbert comes the narrative of Thomas Ell- 
wood—grave, earnest and quaint—presenting 
a phase of life altogether in contrast with 
that of the accomplished cavalier, the favor- 
ite of princes. 

Of Ellwood the writer assures us that he 
was a man whom every one must respect and 
honor. He was incorruptibly true and unim- 
peachably brave, and he suffered for his faith 
outrage and injustice with saintly patience 
and manly strength. Again and again he 
was seized and cast into prison without cause ; 
every ruffian and coward felt free to insult 
the gallant youth who had once been so free 
with his sword. If the reader will know 
how, without striking a blow, a man of cour- 
age may make knightly defence of a lady, 


let him turn to Ellwood’s modest account of 


how he protected the beautiful Guli Penning- 



















ton, afterwards the wife of William Penn, 
from the rudeness of some drunken troopers ;. 
and, if he will learn how a true man is al- 
ways efficiently a man, let him compare the 
quiet fearlessness of Ellwood in moments of 
peril with the valor of Lord Herbert. 

The Quaker will suffer nothing by the con- 
trast with the cavalier. 

Howells considers it the great merit of 
Quakerism that it perceived the essential 
democracy of Christianity in an age when 
democracy was unknown in church or state 
— asserting the equality of all human spirits. 
George Fox taught the living truth, and 
those who love to believe that mankind shall 
some time attain to a state of peace and 
unity through a sense of essential equality, 
must always account him asa seer and di- 
vinely appointed leader of his fellow-men. 


DIED. 


HARROP.—On the 15th inst., Tacy A. Harrop, in 
the 53d year of her age; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelpbia. 





INDIAN POLICY. 


Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, in 
his report to the President, presents nine 
recommendations as to the future Indian 
policy, which appear to us timely and wise. 

1. The first thing necessary is that we 
should keep good faith with the Indians in 
every respect; we should never promise 
them more than we are able and willing to 
perform, and then perform what we have 
promised. 

2. The pursuit of hunting is as much as 

ible to be discouraged among the [ndians. 
he excitement vf the chase stimulates their 
warlike propensitiee. When the Indians 
cease to be hunters, they will in a great 
measure cease to be warriors. To this end 
they should be permitted to possess only a 
limited supply of arms and ammunition, and 
their ponies should be exchanged as much as 
practicable for cattle. 

3. As a number of Indian tribes are stil} 
depending, in part at least, upon hunting for 
their sustenance, their wants must be pro- 
vided for in another way. They aaa be 
gradually gathered together upon a smaller 
number of reservations where agriculture and 
cattle-raising can be carried on with success, 
and where they can easily be supplied with 
their necessaries until they are self-sustain- 


ing. 
The Indian Territory bas room for most 
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of the Southwestern tribes, which should be 
gradually located there as they come under 
the control of the government. One or two 
reservations in the Northwest, this side of the 
mountains, and a similar consolidation of 
reservations on the Pacific slope, to be deter: 
mined upon after more minute inquiry into 
local circumstances, will accommodate the 
Northern Indians. The interspersion of 
Indians and whites, which is so apt to lead 
to troublesome collisions, can, in this way, 
be considerably limited, and greater facilities 
will be afforded for the promotion of civili- 
zation. 

4, While Indians cannot be expected to 
become successful farmers at once, several 
tribes have already made appreciable progress 
in that respect, and others are likely to do so 
under favorable circumstances and judicious 
management. It will probably be found 
that many tribes are more adapted to pas- 
toral pursuits, and in such cases agriculture, 
although not to be neglected, should be made 
subordinate to the raising of cattle. All be- 
ginnings in such things will necessarily be 
small and slow, but they should be patiently 
guided and encouraged by attentive supervi- 
sion and liberal aid. 

5. The enjoyment and pride of the indi- 
vidual ownership of property being one of the 
most effective civilizing agencies, allotments 
of smail tracts of land should be made to the 
heads of families on all reservations, to be 
held in severalty under proper restrictions, so 
that they may have fixed homes. Indians 
who can furnish sufficient evidence that they 
have supported their families for a certain 
number of years should be admitted to the 
benefits of the homestead act, and, if they 
are willing to detach themselves from their 
—_ relations, to the privileges of citizen- 
ship. 

6. To protect the security of life and pro- 
perty among the Indians, the laws of the 
United States, to be enforced by proper tri- 
bunals, should be extended over the reserva- 
tions, and a body of police, composed of 
Indians, and subject to the orders of the gov- 
ernment officers, should be organized on each 
of them. It is a matter of experience that 
Indians thus trusted with official duty can 
almost uniformly be depended upon in point 
of fidelity and efficiency. 

7. The establishment of schools for the 
instruction of the young is gradually being 
extended among the Indian tribes under our 
control. The advantage to be derived from 
them will greatly depend upon their discipline 
and the course of instruction. far as 
practicable, the attendance of Indian children 
should be made compulsory. Provision 
should be made for boarding children at the 


schools, to bring them more exclusively under 
the control of educational influences... One 
of the most important ponte is that they 
should be taught to speak and read the Eng- 
lish language. Efforts have been made to 
establis: and teach the grammar of Indian 
dialects and to use books printed in those 
dialects as a means of instruction. This is 
certainly a very interesting and meritorious 
philological work, but as far as the education 
of Indian children is concerned, the teaching. 
of the English language must be considered 
infinitely more useful. If Indian children 
are to be civilized, they must learn the lan- 
guage of civilization. They will become far 
more accessible to civilized ideas and ways of 
thinking when they are enabled to receive 
those ideas and ways of thinking through the 
most direct channel of expression. At first, 
their minds should not be overburdened with 
too great a multitude of subjects of instruc- 
tion, but turned to those practical accom- 
plishments, proficiency in which is necessary 
to render civilized life possible. In addition 
to the most elementary schooling boys should 
be practically instructed in the various 
branches of husbandry, and girls should re- 
ceive a good training in household duties and 
habits of cleanliness. In this way a young 
generation may be raised up far more open 
to civilizing influences of a higher kind and 
more fit for a peaceable and profitable inter- 
course with the white people. 

8. At many of the agencies farmers are 
employed and salaried by the government.. 
But in some, if not most cases, the farms have 
been worked b a men, senely be a“ 
crops for su ing the agencies and the In- 
pom They” nse te be turned to much 
greater advantage. The farms should be 
used in the first place for the instruction of 
youths at school. Besides this, the farmers 
are to visit the farms cultivated by Indians, 
to give the latter practical instruction in their 
work and aid them so far as may be in their 
power. ‘ 

9. On the reservations the labor of white 
men is to be dispensed with, and Indian labor 
to be employed as much as possible. To 
what extent this can be done under prudent 
and energetic direction is shown by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in his description 
of the results accomplished by Agent Wilbur. 
Proper discrimination should be made in the 
distribution of — and annuity goode, 
and the granting of favors between those who 
work and those who live as idle vagabonds, 
so that honest effort be encouraged by tangi- 
ble recognition and reward. 

The Secretary, in treating of frauds in the 
Indian service, says that the machinery is 
not sufficient for the prevention or discovery 
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of abuses. The inspection of the affairs of an 
agency is very like “catching birds with a 
brass band,” and he suggests a secret service. 
He also says that the Department is ham- 
pered in its investigations by not having 
power to compel the attendance and pay tke 
fees of witnesses, and to punish for contempt 
To improve the personnel of Indian agents 
he recommends a grading of salaries, which 
shall enable the Department to reward by 
promotion a faithful and efficient agent. 





: THov wilt be asked, “ By what dost thou 
know God?” Say, “ By what descendeth on 
the heart.” For could that be proved false, 
souls would be utterly helpless. There is in 
thy soul a certain knowledge, before which, 
if thou display it to mankind, they will trem- 
ble like a branch agitated by the stormy wind. 
—Sasan, Persian prophet of seventh century. 





From the Popular Science Monthly. 
MICHAEL SERVETUS. 


[That a Spanish physician of great learning 
and of acute and original genius was burned 
alive with circumstances of dire cruelty in the 
‘city of Geneva, 325 years ago, at the instiga- 
‘tion ahd with the full assent of John Calvin, 
is a well-known matter of history. But that 
‘this same Servetus was the “ first who pro- 
‘claimed the true way in which the blood from 
the right reaches the left chambers of the 
heart by passing through the lungs, and even 
‘hinted at its further course by the arteries to 
the body at large,” is a new revelation to 
many. Its annunciation in an article by M. 
Mauris in the Popular Science Monthly for the 
Eleventh month,* will add another claim to 
our interest in the history of this philosopher 
and scholar-—this scientific investigator and 
Christian martyr. ] 

Servetus was a Spaniard, born at Villanu- 
eva, in Aragon, in 1509, of an old family of 
independent circumstances. He entered the 
University of Sa when about fourteen 
years oll, and there perfected himself in the 
study of the classics, in the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, as well as in the ethics of Aristotle, 
scholastic philosophy, mathematics, astron- 
omy and geography. From Saragossa he ap- 
pears to have passed to the law-school of Tou- 
louse, but theology had more attractions for 
him than law. A rational exposition of God’s 

* Reviewing Servetus and Calvin: A Study of an 
Important Epoch in the Early History of the Reforma- 


tion. By R. Willis, M.D. 541 pages. London: 
Henry S. King & Co. 


revelation of Himself in Nature seems to have 
mn acraving in the ardent and religious 
temperament of the thoughtful young Span- 
iard. While at Toulouse he read the Bible, 
the writings of Luther, the rational theology of 
Rymund de Sabunde, and the works of Eras- 
mus. The effect of these studies was that, at 
eighteen years of age, he had already framed 
a theological system of his own, far in ad- 
vance of the ideas of his time. Leaving Tou- 
louse, Servetus entered the service of Juan 
Quintana, a Franciscan friar, and confessor 
of the Emperor Charles V, whose coronation 
he attended in Aix-la-Chapelle, and also the 
Diet of Augsburg, which closely followed it. 
Servetus was in sympathy with the Reform- 
ers of the Lutheran Reformation, and, in fact, 
came into conflict with them because he did 
not think they were sufficiently rational and 
thorough-going, and what he saw of the pomp 
and tyranny of princes and bishops was not 
calculated to quiet the spirit of protest that 
early took a powerful hold upon his mind. 
At the age of twenty, he writes: “ For my 
own part, I neither agree nor disagree in every 
pa with either Catholics or Reformers. 
t would be easy enough, indeed, to judge dis- 
passionately ofeverything, were we but suffered 
without molestation by the churches freely to 
speak our minds; the older exponents of doc- 
trine, in obedience to the recommendation of 
St. Paul, giving place to younger men, and 
these, in their turn, making way for teachers 
of the day, who had aught to impart that has 
been revealed tothem. But our doctors now 
contend for nothing but power. The Lord 
confound all tyrants of the Church! Amen.” 
With such views, and a constitutional tem- 
perament that knew no fear, and led him to 
the free expression of his opiniops, he was, of 
course, soon dismissed from the service of 
Quintana. He then threw himself, body and 
soul, into the study of theology, and in 1530 
we find him at Basle, Switzerland, disputing 
with Ccolampadius and other theologians on 
the consubstantiality and coeternity of the 
Son with the Father, and other points in con- 
nection with the idea of the Trinity then pre- 
vailing among Catholics as well as Reformers. 
Being unable to make his views acceptable to 
the Reformer of Basle, he proceeded to Stras- 
burg to propound his doctrines to Martin 
Bucer and W. F. Capito, but with no better 
results. Meanwhile, he bad not been other- 
wise idle; he had written a book in which his 
new opinions concerning Christianity were 
fully explained, and he resolved upon having 
it printed, to make the world judge between 
him and the other Reformers. He was in 
Germany, the land of free thought, as he im- 
agined,and among men who had thought 
freely: why should he not avail himself of 
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the same right? The names of Luther, Cal- 
vin, etc., appeared on the title-pages of their 
works: why should his name be withheld 
from the world? Accordingly, the “Seven 
Books on Mistaken Conceptions of the Trini- 
ty’ appeared with the author’s full family 
name, and the name of the country that called 
him son. 






























To be continued. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TOBACCO. 

I was much pleased on reading in the In- 
telligeneer Wm. S. Bedford’s contribution 
on the use of tobacco. As it is a subject in 
which I take much interest, I feel disposed to 
throw in my mite by adverting to my own 
experience. For many years I used the 
article, knowing I was injuring my health 
thereby, and more than that, violating my 
convictions of right, but intending at some 
future time to relinquish the habit, and an- 
ticipating how happy I would feel when I had 
the courage to make the sacrifice. But still 
I delayed, until one evening it felt to me that 
I had come to the last link of the chain of 
Divine forbearance, and I was horror-stricken 
at the thought. Oh! how fearful I was that 
when the morning came I would not have 
strength to resist: but, by the grace of God, 
I have never indulged in the use, neither 
have I had a desire in that direction, since, 
and the sacrifice was made thirty-eight years 
ago. I have a steadier hand now than then, 
and my health immediately improved. 

I rejoice that so many of the members of 
the Society of Friends appear to be taking 
hold of the subject. Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing has introduced an advisory clause in its 
Discipline in regard to its use; and I have 
taken notice *that several of the epistles read 
in our Yearly Meeting, from other Yearly 
Meetings, alluded to tobacco. I have also 
taken notice that the epistles sent out from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have never 
mentioned the subject. Why is this? We 
ought, according to our profession of being 
led by the light of truth, to be pioneers in all 
reformation that would benefit mankind, and 
this appears to me to be in that direction. I 
have been credibly informed that there are 
three young men in the City of Philadelphia, 
members:of the Society of Friends, who each 
spend one hundred dollars yearly for cigars. 
What a pity! And it has also been stated 
that there is more money expended in the 
City of New York for tobaccu than for bread. 

I met, not long since, with an aged ac- 
quaintance at a store, buying tobacco; I in- 
quired of him how long he had been using 
it; he told me for about sixty-five years, and 
that he spent yearly about fifteen dollars ; 





that would amount to nine hundred and 
seventy five dollars, and compound interest— 
a handsome sum, of which the dear old man 
stood greatly in need, for he was very de- 
pendent. Wm. Brostvs. 


Octorora, 11th month, 1877. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN INTERESTING FACT, 
Having occasion the other day to look over 


Knight's Mechanical Dictionary, I accidentally 
found the following, which may be of interest. 
to Friends. 


‘“* Members of the Society of Friends started 


ironworks at Coalbrookdale, in Shropshire, 
England, early in the 18th century. Their 
religious principles forbade their casting 
cannon, and they devoted their metal to 
peaceful usages and equipments; casting fire- 
grates, boilers and numerous articles of me- 
dium size. Many difficulties seem to have 
beset the workmen in regard to the making 
of flasks, the selection of suitable loam and 
parting; and the eventual success is con- 


nected with a pleasing episode in the history 


of mechanical industry, which is substantially 
as follows: About 1709, Abraham Darby, of 


Bristol, had a Welsh boy in his employ, 
named John Thomas. The master had been 
endeavoring to cast iron, but with indifferent 


success, and the boy stated that he saw through 


the difficulty. They staid after the working 
men had left and cast an iron pot in a mould 
of fine sand with a two-part flask, and with 
air-holes for the escape of steam, etc. From 
1709 to 1728 a business partnership was main- 
tained in the persons of themselves and their 
descendants, and the process is stated to have 
been kept secret at Coalbrookdale until about 
1800. From the terms of the account it 
seems to have been hollow-ware that particu- 
larly bothered them; and no one who is ac- 
quainted with the art of casting ironware of 
that description will wonder at the difficulties 
that attended the first attempt, or withhold 
the meed of praise due to the success of the 
‘man and boy.’ An Abraham Darby erected 
the first iron bridge in 1777; it spanned the 
Severn, near Coalbrookdale, with a single 
arch. It is believed that at these works coke 
and coal were first successfully used in smelt- 
ing iron.” 

t appears from the above that Friends 
were the first to cast iron metal into useful 
articles, and build iron bridges. 

E. Scenes JR. 


Cornell University. 


You can only teach a child love, and a 
sense of the beauty of goodness, by surround- 
ing him with love, and letting him see beauty 
and goodness.—M., J. Savage. 
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THE SEEKING OF THE WATERFALL. 
JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


They left their home of summer ease 
Benéath the lowland’s sheltering trees, 
To.seek, by ways unknown to all, 
The promise of the waterfall. 


Some vague, faint rumor to the vale 

Had crept—perchance a hunter's tale— 

Of its wild mirth of waters lost 

‘On the dark woods through which it tossed. 


Somewhere it laughed and sang ; somewhere 
Whirled in mad dance its misty hair ; 

But who had raised its veil, or seen 

The rainbow skirts of that Undine? 


They sought it where the mountain brook 
Its swift way to the valley took; 

Along the rugged slope they clomb, 
Their guide a thread of sound and foam. 


Height after height they slowly won ; 
The fiery javelins of the sun 

Smote the bare ledge; the tangled shade 
With rock and vine their steps delayed. 


But, through leaf openings, now and then, 
They saw the cheerful homes of men, 
And the great mountains with their wall 
Of misty purple girdling all. 


The leaves through which the glad winds blew 
Shared the wild dance the waters knew; 

And where the shadows deepest fell 

The wood-thrush rang his silver bell. 


Fringing the stream, at every turn 
Swung low the waving fronde of fern; 
From stony cleft and mossy sod 
Pale asters sprang and golden-rod. 


And still the water sang the sweet, 
Glad song that stirred its gliding feet, 
And found in rock and root the keys 
Of its beguiling melodies. 


Beyond, above, its signals flew 

‘Of tossing foam the birch-trees through ; 
Now seen, now lost, but baffling still 
The weary seekers’ slackening will. 


Each called to each: ‘‘Lo here! Lo there! 
Its white scarf flutters in the air!" 

They climbed anew: the vision fled, 

To beckon higher overhead. 


So toiled they up the mountain slope 
With faint and ever fainter hope; 
With faint and fainter voice the brook 
Still bade them listen, pause and look. 


Meanwhile below the day was done; 
Above the tall peaks saw the sun 
Sink, beam-shorn, to its misty set 
Behind the hills of violet. 


4‘ Here ends our quest!” the seekers cried, 
‘The brook and rumor both have lied! 
The phantom of a waterfall 
Hath led us at its beck and call.” 


But one, with years grown wiser, said, 
“« So, always baffled, not misled, 

We follow where before us runs, 

The vision of the shining ones. 


“‘ Not where they seen their signals fly 
Their voices while we listen die; 
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We cannot keep, however fleet, 
The quick time of their winged feet, 


‘‘ From youth to age unresting stray 
These kindly mockers in our way ; 
Yet lead they no‘, the baffling elves, 
To something better than themselves ? 


‘Here, though unreached the goal we sought, 
Its own reward our toil has brought ; 
The winding water's sounding rush, 
The long note of the hermit thrush, 


“ The turquoise lakes, the glimpse of pond 
And river track, and, vast, beyond y 
Broad meadows belted round with pines, 
The grand uplift of mountain lines ! 


“ What matter though we seek with pain 
The garden of the gods ia vain, 
If lured thereby we climb to greet 
Some way-side blossom Eden-sweet ? 


“To seek is better than to gain, 
The fond hope dies as we attain , 
Life’s fairest things are those which seem, 
The best is that of which we dream. 


“Then let us trust our waterfall 
Still flashes down its rocky wall, 
With rainbow crescent curved across 
Its sunlit spray from moss to moss. 


“ And we, forgetful of our pain, 
In thought shall seek it oft again ; 
Shall see this aster-blossomed sod, 
This sunshine of the golden-rod. + 


“And haply gain, through parting boughs, 
Grand glimpses of great mountain brows 
Cloud-turbaned, and the sharp steel sheen 
Of lakes deep set. in valleys green. 


‘So failure wins, the consequence 
Of loss becomes its recompense ; 
And evermore the end shall tell 
The unreached ideal guided well. 


“ Our sweet illusions only die 
Fulfilling love’s sure prophecy ; 
And every wish for better thin 
An undreamed beauty nearer brings. 


“For fate is servitor of love; 
Desire and hope and longing prove 
The secret of immortal youth, 
And Nature cheats us into truth. 





*Q, kind allurers, wisely sent, 4 


Beguiling with benign intent, 
Still move us, through divine unrest, 
To seek the loveliest and the best ! 


“ Ere long the flitting glimpse of good 
Shall rest in full beatitude ; 
And more than all to earth denied 
Shall greet us on the other side !” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





A CELEBRATED LANDMARK. 


No one of the many sights of London is 
better known to those who have visited Lon- 
don or read about it than the historical and 
world-renowned gateway known as Temple 
Bar, the long-threatened demolition of which 
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has at last been commenced. Marking the 
western boundary of the old city limits, it has 
always played a conspicuous part in the civic 
and even in national history: To this day 
the Queen has never passed under the vener- 
able arch without formally demanding and 
receiving permission from his superior ma- 
jesty, the Lord Mayor, who has been, east- 
ward of that boundary, more powerful than 
herself. Oa the occasion of a royal visit to 
the city, the otherwise open gates were closed 
and locked, and a court official humbly 
asked the functionary on the other side that 


her Majesty might be permitted to pass. Of 


course this permission was always granted, 
but the necessity for the ceremony still exists 
in order to preserve and maintain certain 
corporate rights which would otherwise 
expire. 

t is almost within the memory of livin 
men that the decapitated heads of politica 
criminals were ex to the public gaze on 
Temple Bar, and the venerable arch has 
many interesting historical associations of a 
very inhumanecharacter. In the olden time 
this practice was very common. The persons 
who entered into a plot for the assassination 
of William III suffered death, and gave their 
heads and limbs for the ghastly ornamenta- 


tion of Temple Bar. Belief in the deterrent 


effect of punishment was in those days abso- 
lute, and every time that the Guildhall and 
the halls of the great companies entertained 

uests of rank and fashion from beyond 

emple Bar, these guests passed under an 
archway garnished with human heads and 
limbs. Towards the close of 1745, Prince 
Charles Edward, the Pretender, landed in 
Scotland and started a rebellion which was 
suppressed by the last campaign fought on 
English soil. The termination of the rebel- 
lion was followed by the trials and punish- 
ment of its leaders. Lords Balmerino and 
Kilmarnock were executed on Tower Hill, 
and other rebels suffered on Kensington 
Common. Lord Lovat was executed a few 
months afterwards. It cannot be said, look- 
ing at the magnitude and character of this 
adios, at the ideas which had always 
prevailed as to the treatment of vanquished 
rebels, and at the length and bitterness of the 
struggle between Catholics and Protestants 
and the Houses of Stuart and Hanover, that 
these punishments were excessive, either in 
number or degree. Death to noble traitors 
by the axe had always been the law, and it 
had become habitual, and was supposed to 
be a salutary deterrent practice to stick their 
heads on spikes and leave them to wither in 
the sun and wind, Thus it was natural that 
Temple Bar should become once more and 


for the last time a place of skulls. 
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For two hundred years the ancient ledgers 
and journals of the old banking house of 
Child & Co. have been carefully preserved 
in the chamber over the gateway, and in the 
attic over the chamber. It was not often 
that visitors were admitted into those upper 
chambers of the structure, but such as were 
admitted say that these cumbrous books, in 
their old leather bindings, and covered with 
a thick coating of venerable dust, have hith- 
erto occupied between seventy and eighty 
shelves along the interior of the building, 
which, in fact, they have lined almost from 
top to bottom. About three years ago, the 
Messrs. Child began the removal of these 
treasures, in view of the removal of the 
structure, and the firm, in which the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts is a partner, some time ago 
expressed a desire to rebuild the whole thing 
as a front to a new building which they pro- 


posed to erect. 


The glory of Temple Bar, however, long 
since departed, and it has been every year 
becoming more and more of a nuisance, from 
the fact of its contracting the roadway so as 
to present an obstacle to the increasing traffic. 
Several attempts have heretofore been made 
to effect its removal, but everybody had a 
sort of natural affection for the old relic, and 
for some years it was impossible to obtain the 
consent of the authorities or the people for 
its demolition. In December, 1874, the City 
Lands‘ Committee of the Court of Aldermen 
first recommended the demolition of the struc- 
ture, on account of its showing signs of weak- 
ness, the results of the improvements carried 
on in its immediate neighborhood. Several 
months previous it had been found necessary 
to remove the ponderous gates, with the view 
of lessening the pressure on the fabric in its 
critical state. These gates were usually 
folded against the sides of the Bar, so as to 
interfere as little as possible with the ordinary 
traffic. When the excavations for the new 
law courts, immediately adjacent, were well 
under way, the north wall of the structure 
began to settle down, and there was immi- 
nent danger thereafter that the deflection 
would become so great that the arch would 
split at the top, and the whole mass tumble 
into ruins. It was then that the Messrs, 
Child & Co. removed their treasures, but the 
structure was granted a respite which has 
lasted three years, despite the danger of the 
multitudes who have every day passed un- 
der the historical arch. 


Temple Bar was the work of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and was the last remaining of the old 
_ of the city of London proper.— Evening 

elegraph, 
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ELEGANT HABITS OF BEES. 

Did anyone ever sufficiently admire—did he 
indeed, ever notice—the entire elegance of the 
habitsand pursuitsof the bees? Theirextraction 
of nothing but the quinteseence of the flowers ; 
their preference for those that have the finest 
odor ; their love of quiet and delicate neigh- 
borhoods—thymy places with brooks; their 
singularly clean management of so liquid and 
adhesive a thing as honey, from which they 
issue forth to theiz work as if they had noth 
ing to do with it; their combination with 
honey-making of the elegant manufacture of 
wax (of which they make their apartments), 
and which is used by mankind for none but 
patrician orotherchoice purposes; their: rderly 
policy; their delight in sunshine; their at- 
tention to one another and their apparent in- 
difference of anything purely regarding them- 
selves apart frum the common good. In the 
morning the bee is honey; in the summer 
noon a voice in the garden; in the evening 
& waxen taper. 





ITEMS. 


TuE Scotsman’s London correspondent telegraphs 
as follows: ‘‘ From a most influential qaarter the 
suggestion has been laid before the British Cabinet 
that Constantinople be made a free city under the 
guarantee of the European Powers. 

AFTER @ severe engagement on the 9th inst., be- 
fore Plevna, Osman Pasha, who was wounded, sur- 
rendered unconditionally. The Plevna correspond- 
ent of the Times telegraphs that’ he believes the 
Russians will not advance immediately, but wait 
the effects of the fall of that pla:e. 


- Sryce the beginning ofthe regular session of Con- 
gress the Deficiency and Paris. Exposition bills and 
the bill for the relief of the sufferers by the loss of 
the Huron have become laws. The joint resolution 
‘ relating to reservoirs to promote the navigation of 
the Mississippi river” has also become a law. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Re 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 













mmission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
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Tue Philadelphia Ledger says: ‘To sustain the 
proposed new line of steamers hence to Brazil the 
Brazilian Government has granted a subsidy of $10, 
000 per annum for ten years, and the building of 
the ships is to begin at once. This action willstim- 
ulate the merchants of this city engaged in the 
South American trade to assist in the development 
of a great commercial interest which has hitherto 
been insufficiently provided for.” 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London Times an- 
nounces “that he has received a statement, from 
what he believes to be a trustworthy source,” that 
Server Pasha has informed Mr Layard, the British 
Ambassador, and Count Zichy, the. Austrian Am- 
bassador, to Constantinople, that he considered a 
continuation of the war a useless sacrifice, and he 
would therefore endeavor to persuade the Turkish 
Cabinet to invoke the mediation of Austria and 
England. In regard to the conditions of peace, he 
considered the political and territorial integrity of 
Turkey indispensable. 


Tue Frencn Crisis.—President MacMahon has 
conformed to the requirements of a representative 
government. The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 
in remarking upon the new cabinet, says: ‘“ ‘Ihe 
Dufaure Cabinet, as now completed, is the most 
thorough and harmonious Republican Ministry 
France has yet had. Even the Republique Francaise 


-| admits that it is composed of “sincere,” though 


moderate, Republicans, and the tone of comment is 
altogether in its favor. The new Premier is one of 
the greatest French lawyers of the age and a man 
of commanding influence, not second, we may safely 
say, to that of any of his contemporaries. M, Du- 
faure has had already no unimportant share in 
founding the French Republic, for he was President 
of the Council under Thiers, and so great, and so 
wisely exerted, was his power at that time that it 
used to be a matter of speculation as to who was 
the real ruler, Thiers or himself. The field is 
cleared, then, for the most promising attempt at 
genuine free government France has ever made, and 
toe good impression made by the gazetting of these 
Ministers is emphasized by the Message of the Pres- 
ident, which is full of confidence in the wisdom and 
integrity of the Cabinet. May it abundantly rea- 
lize the warm hopes set upon it. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 17, 1877. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
ried by J. H. 


Seconp-pay, 17th.—The market for 
Beef Cattle was fairly active this week, 
and values were well maintained. We 
quote at 334@8c., the latter for very 


Roberts & Bros., 







Esc caicsatesecinsenveneastinensiat 10z5¢@1033¢ 

State 6s 2d series 10544@105% Subject to Market fluctuations. choice. Receipts, 2270 head. 

State 5s new loan 1104,@111 | Butter, Prints, peribh. 28@ 30] Seep were dull but steady at 34@ 
Clty 68 NOW..000....cccccccesccccceee 11044@1113 | Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 22@ 24 | 64c. for common and prime; a lot of 
Bely Del RR 3d mtg 6 ........ 94 South Ohio & Ind... “ 24 | 12 head Southdown sheep and lambs, 
Camd & Burlington RR 6s...10144@ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 260 27 | averaging 163 Ibs. each, brought 9'4c. 
Catawissa RR new 73.........- 104.,.@ | Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 26@ 28 | Receipts, 9000 head. 

Del & Bound Brook RR 7s... 96 @ 96% | Wemtere, —  ssocicnse 23@ 25| Hogs were lower, and closed at 54@ 
Lehigh Valley RR 7s r........11444@ | Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 10@ 12|534c. for common, and 6@6c. for 
Lehigh Valley RRemésr.95 @ | Turkeys, “ . 11@ 13|choice. Receipts, 5000 head. 

Pitts Titus’vi & Buf RR7s... 56 @ Ducks, « ww 2 10 Waear attracted very little attention, 
Penna RR g M 68 F....00ee00000 108 @ Geese, “ .» 8@ 10| but values were not altered. Sales of 
Penna RR C Mm 68 F.nescceeeeess 2% @ | Lard, prime, sg 8@ 9344/7000 bush. at $1.41@$1.43% for red;. 
Reading RR78 93... 1124%@ | Live Calves, prime Milch.... 54@ 8 | $1.4414@61.47 for amber, and $1.48@1.50 
Reading RR ¢ M 78 Cu.....00 100 @100}4 | Live Cattle, per Ib .......s.s00 3@ 5/|for white. Rrez may be quoted at 68@ 
Reading RR c M 78 F....+0.100 @ Prime Sheep, “ +» 4@ 51/73c. Corn was in better supply, and 
Lehigh Nay 63 r loan. 1024%@ Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | with less demand values receded Ic. 
Schuylkill Navi 6s *82... 67 @ 68 Potatoes, white, per bbl..... 2 00@ 250| Choice CLovsr-ezep was scarce and in 
Camd & Atlin RR pfr'd. 24 @ Jerseysweet, “ 2 50@ 275 | demand, but inferior sorts were de- 
—- Valley RR..... «+ 40%@ 41 Apples, per bbl......... 3 so 8 75 | pressed. We quote at 7}44@8c. Timoray 
Minehill RR..........+00. - 49 @ Cranberries, per crate 2 oe 250} was neglected, but Fiax-sezp found 
Norristown RR........ Sanesnieanels 96 @97 | Cabbage, per 100 iaintanse te 3 00 | buyers at $1.50@§1.52. 

Northern Central R R........ 16 @ Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 87@ 388 Fee was sparingly offered, and 
Pennsylvania RR.......00++++ owe 3144@ 321% | Feathers, choice live geese. te 50 | values were well sustained. Sales of 3 
Reading RR.....-....ee-eeesseee - 16 16% | Honey in Comb, per Ib....... 1 20 | cars winter BRAN at $20 @ ton. 

United RRs of N Jersey.....11 120 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. = 14% Hat—Timothy, $15.00@$15.50 ® ton ;. 
Lehigh Navigation..........+. 1WY@ 19 « Wes “6 1 14 | Mixed, $14.009$14.50; Salt, $6. 00; 
American Buttonbole......... 24 Buckwheat flour, per 100.... 3 00@ 8 50| Srxaw.—Rye, $11.00@$12.00. 
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DRY GOODS STORE| 


assist in housework and sewing. City pre- 
8. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts. 


ferred, or within ten miles. Address — 
Office Friends Intelligencer. 
Just received a new lot of Black Silks from 75c. up. 
Also a well selected stock of Plain Dress Goods, suitable for 
Friends’, comprising 
Cashmere Debege’s, 25c. Madonnas, 3744. 
Merinoes and Cashmeres in all colors. 
Mohairs, Bombazines, Poplins, Etc. 
Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of all kinds: 


Long and Square Bound Blanketand Thibet Merino Shawls. 
Neat Figured Percals. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—A full line of Underwear for Men, Women and 
Children. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


KANSAS! 


All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Products, Laws 
and its People are given in the KANSAS FARMER, a 10- 
page weekly, in its — ear. Post en three months, 50 
eents. Ad ress 2 UDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 

Has a taken a Shi lace among agricultural jour- 
nals.—N. Y. Tribune. . ave considered it among the 
best of our exchanges, and a worthy representative of the 
West.—Practical Farmer, Phila. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling worth of 
their state agricultural paper.—National Live-Stock Journal. 
We cheerfully credit it with being one of the best edited of 
of our Western agricultural exchanges.—Spirit of the Times, 
New York. 




















HOLIDAY GIFT.—A beautifally finished photo- 
graph by Chillman, 18 S. Eighth Street. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 


(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


A full assortment o 


REFRIGERATORS, from $4. 00 to 50.00. 


KITOHEN AND DINING TABLES 
ANTI-PR ROOF PROVISION SAFES, 


d a general assortment o 


ane LORE Giemete oF Ose — 


On MBER OOMMODES of of ait ends and ot Ble 
BOOT- BLAOKING OASES IN GREAT ‘VARIETY. 


E. S. FARSON, 


Manufactury and Store, 220 Dock erete batow Walnut. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE T 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and. Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SAI.E 


—AT— 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE 


706 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON’S 
(ILLUSTRATED) 
Full description of the 
GREAT TORNADO 
IN CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


LADY, EDUCATED, ENTERPRISING, ENER- 
getic and experienced, desires a literary po- 

sition, or one of trust and responsibility. 
Address ABC, 1331 Pine Street, City. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa, 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL i 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


MILES’ PREMIUM 


BAKING POWDER. | 


THE PERFECTIONjOF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 








It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World. 
One teaspoonfull of MILES’ PREMIUM will ge fartnee than three of any other Powder. 


akes with Ml PREMIUM, It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
five baal an as Recib tes coastehenss of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 
challe ti to the test. 


* PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: 4 


To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder 

Gzntiemeu: We, the undersigned ladies, connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from February 6th to 13th, 
for the benefit of the “ Philadetphia Home for Infants,” hereby acknowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 
Baking Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling sure that there is none purer, sweeter, or more 
economical to be found in the market. 


. J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 17th Street. MRS. E. REMICK, 924 North Second Street. 
mis $.S. WHITE. 1622 Arch Street. | " '¥. C. SWEATMAN. 1508 Green Street. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, Thorough Preparation Jor Business ! 
ee | DIBRVANT&StRATTONLS = * 
BONNET MA , USINESS COLLECE 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 


exe. 













And Telegraphic Institute, 
108 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. Tele; hic Dept. in charge 
the Manager and Electrican of the 


avtr@t pe € 










& 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co. For 
full particulars, call on end for free 
illustrated circular, J. E. SOULE, Pres. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, | 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


3AML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. Aa teeta 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. Co ARPETINGS. 
EVERYTHING. , Seis, Implements, Mech! QNE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


nery, e 
on™ Cusine, Bip, Tastee MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. 


FARM “A. B. COHU, BENJAMIN GREEN, 
% 





- 

















197 Waren Sr., N. Y. 33 North Second &t., Phila. 


